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Mental Imagery. Wilfrid Lay, A. B. Monograph Supplement to Psych. 

Rev., II, 3. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1898. — pp. 59. 

The writer includes under mental imagery "all the mental representa- 
tions that are . . . the reflection or ' echo' of the world of sensations" — 
the latter covering " ' internal ' sensations and the sensational elements of 
pleasure and pain. ' ' Again he defines it as " the content of our mind 
when we have no sensation, but yet are not asleep." Two possible 
methods of studying mental imagery are proposed, an ' objective' and a 
* subjective.' The former includes questionnaires, after Galton's plan, and 
the record of imagery called forth by passages from various authors. This 
method is found faulty and inexact, and the author falls back on introspec- 
tive analysis. He notes his own imagery and sets down the class to which 
each passing phase belongs, making fifty successive records at a sitting. 
In 2, 500 records he finds instances that fall under nine different rubrics, 
viz. , visual, auditory, tactile, gustatory, olfactory, thermal, motor, organic, 
and emotional. The most frequent are visual images, 57 per cent., and 
auditory, 29 per cent. Word images, the writer believes, are primarily, 
perhaps always, auditory. He makes the noteworthy remark that little 
careful work has been done in the classification, by sense elements, of 
mental images. 

Mr. Lay separates mental imagery from imagination and memory images. 
The justice of this may well be questioned. If mental imagery includes 
everything not sensation, it certainly includes memory and imagination ; 
while its definition as "the reflection or echo of the world of sensations" 
surely covers all the representative processes, if not the ' creative' imag- 
ination. In fact, if one subtracts from the cognitive side of mind, imme- 
diate presentation, memorial imagery, and imagination, the residue seems 
too insignificant to dignify by the name 'mental imagery.' The writer's 
criterion for the memory image, i. e., the presence of an objective stimulus, 
is certainly inaccurate, since memory may perfectly well be stirred by a cen- 
tral excitant. Again, in the spheres of feeling and emotion the writer pre- 
sents no evidence of real representative processes or ' echoes' which could 
be called imagery in his sense. There is a good deal of careful introspec- 
tion and analysis in the monograph, and the classification of mental imagery, 
if ^taken as expressive of the relation of representative processes to sensa- 
tion, is a serviceable one. 

I. M. Bentley. 

Die fisychologische Grundanschauung Schopenhauers. Eine kritische Un- 
tersuchung von Dr. Max Joseph. Berlin, Mayer und Miiller, 1897. — 
pp. 176. 

This is a very timely study of Schopenhauer's doctrine of the will in view 
of the important place that the noumenal will has assumed in the systems 
of many recent psychologists. The aim of the work is to give a full state- 
ment of Schopenhauer's position, and to bring it into connection with 
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more recent psychological theory. Schopenhauer's system of psychology 
makes the will at once unconscious and the determining element in con- 
sciousness. Everything else depends upon the will. Pleasure is but satis- 
fied desire ; pain, desire unsatisfied. In every idea, too, there is the active 
element of attention. Every feeling of activity is an indication for con- 
sciousness that will is present, and since very often the same intellectual re- 
sult is accomplished when no feeling of activity is present, it is to be assumed 
that the feeling comes with the increase in the amount of the active ele- 
ment inherent in every conscious process. The will is not affected in any 
way by the intellect. Dr. Joseph will not even allow Schopenhauer's two 
exceptions to this rule, that an over-developed intellect weakens the will, 
and that in the course of time a fully developed intellect will be able to 
destroy the will and gain unconsciousness. In both of these cases, we are 
dealing with will, but in the one case the fundamental will uses part of its 
force in controlling ideas, in the other the secondary impulses of the will 
gain the upper hand against the primary impulse. And, even though we 
must admit, against Schopenhauer, that character changes with increasing 
knowledge, this proves only that the intellect is the tool of the will and 
serves as a lantern to direct along the right path. The absolute primacy of 
the will is shown (1) by the fact that we must have a unitary process to ac- 
count for the unity of mind, and this we find in the will alone. Moreover, (2) 
attention is conditio sine qua non of consciousness ; and (3) will is present in 
spontaneous movements where there is no idea, and in development pre- 
cedes idea. So far our expositor agrees with his author, but he cannot ac- 
cept the statement that the will becomes conscious in idea and feeling. 
The will is rather a thing in itself, always unconscious, but gives rise 
to phenomena — feelings and ideas — when checked in any way. Thus 
Dr. Joseph shows that the details of modern psychology can be read into 
the general principles of Schopenhauer's system, and that the result is not 
very far removed from the position of Wundt, or of several other recent 
psychologists. One wonders, however, whether an analysis, as close as that 
which is accepted in the proof that the will is unconscious, would not also 
show that many of the proofs for the primacy of the will were superficial 
and based upon distinctions that were illusory. 

W. B. PlLLSBURY. 
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